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Under " Mental Development " he states in a popular manner various 
facts regarding physical growth, relation of this phase to mental growth, 
the importance of play and imitation in the mental development, the 
meaning and function of infancy, interest in education and the develop- 
ment of interests. Throughout he shows much familiarity with various 
American studies and refers to them repeatedly. The treatment is inter- 
esting and up to date, but presents nothing new to the advanced student, 
being, as we have said, written as an introduction for the rank and file 
of the public-school teachers. All the chapters are accompanied with good 
bibliographies from the German and English as well as from the French. 

The last section of the book deals with the problem of intellectual 
fatigue. Here the material is more valuable for the advanced student, 
although the mode of presentation continues to be direct and non-tech- 
nical. He offers a good resume of the complexities of the problem, the 
factors entering into it, etc. The problem of the " fatigue coefficient " 
of the different subjects of study, the influence of physical work on 
mental fatigue, the hypothesis of a reservoir of energy, over-work, and 
the rest are treated quite fully. The discussion contains much that is 
suggestive, although the application of the doctrine of the reservoir is 
sometimes rather fanciful. Brief resumes of the ordinary fatigue tests 
and criticisms are included. 

The main criticism to pass on the book is that it is scrappy and does 
not attempt to present a systematic account of mental development such 
as the teacher should have. Possibly, however, there is some justification 
for a rather full discussion of certain pertinent topics instead of a 
presentation of all phases in a more restricted form. 

Irving King. 

State University of Iowa. 

Contributions to the Study of the Affective Processes. Taizo Nakashima. 

The American Journal of Psychology, April, 1909, Vol. XX., No. 2. 

Pp. 157-193. 

The author's chief purpose in this investigation is to study "the 
mechanism of the affective judgment," and this phrase, particularly the 
word " mechanism," furnishes the key to the general method and attitude 
adopted in the getting and in the interpretation of the data. The sec- 
ondary purposes were to test the usefulness of the Beizmethode to secure 
pertinent results bearing on " current affective problems," and to study 
affective processes by the discrimination reaction method. 

In the first place the investigator appears to assume the existence of 
affective elements, or to work from this hypothesis. By using the method 
of paired comparisons and by repeating the harmonical experiments of 
Titchener and of Hayes he wishes to confirm directly the results in regard 
to affective judging incidentally got by these experimenters. Introspective 
analysis is the primary object, introspective records being given very fully, 
especially those of one subject. The data are interpreted to show that the 
feeling judgment is not a mediated nor resultant experience, but is as 
immediate as the sensory judgment; this too, contrary to the expectation 
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of two of his observers. Barely is there any reason for these judgments. 
Something of feeling quality is intrinsic in the stimuli, although organic 
reactions are often mistaken for feeling itself. Tones, for example, are 
as directly pleasant or unpleasant as they are loud or soft. For color the 
same thing holds. 

Using the Reizmethode to discover how feeling differs from sensation, 
no specific results were obtained and the method, for this purpose, was 
condemned. The author does ascribe invariable temporal precedence to 
sensation, opposing Wundt's view that feelings may come beforehand pre- 
saging the coming sensory experience. As incidental results the conclu- 
sion is practically stated that the pleasant-unpleasant dimension is a 
simple one qualitatively, the same in all sense departments, although one 
observer thought he found differences within this dimension. The author 
suggests that these differences may be sensational. Only one subject finds 
"mixed feelings." The author questions their existence. Likewise for 
the few reported cases of localization, it is suggested that on a certain 
hypothesis they too can be explained away. 

The discrimination reaction method determines the time relations to 
be longer than sensible discriminations, yet that these affective processes 
are amenable to tests by this method. 

The study shows an industrious scrupulousness, numbering, counting, 
calculating by highly approved methods, and quantificating even the most 
obvious results. It strikes the reviewer that there is something lacking, 
not wrong necessarily, in this method, if one judges entirely by the effect 
on one of a study of the exposition itself. There appears to be something 
mechanical and superficial about concluding for the element theory of 
feeling from the fact simply of the quantitatively considered immediacy 
of the affective judgment. In a sense the author, and Titchener also, 
would seem to make the feeling judgment so direct, so purely acquisitive 
functionally, so merely and separately a product of stimulation, as to 
forget, overlook, or deny its reactive, essentially active, emotive, or evalu- 
ating side altogether. Feeling, as we find by introspection when no par- 
ticular theory is lurking near, genuine immediacy in the Bradleyan sense 
when Bradley is psychologizing, 1 is something more and something deeper 
than an extra item added to or in juxtaposition with the sense part of an 
ordinary experienced situation. It is different in kind in a deeper psy- 
chological sense than this analysis reveals. This quantitative sort of dis- 
tinction above, this distinction of which time-relation tests are typical, is 
a literal sort of demonstration which is well enough, but which for any 
significance at all rests upon a profounder qualitative distinction. This 
latter distinction is tantalizingly assumed throughout all investigations 
of the type described above, which attempts laboriously to use in a new 
field a method originally devised for sensational data conceived by pre- 
supposition to be different. 

Incidentally the reviewer is glad to note that the author (in a foot- 

1 F. H. Bradley, " On our Knowledge of Immediate Experience," Mind, N. S., 
No. 69, pp. 40-64. 
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note), and Titchener also, admit the existence of feelings without the 
pleasant-unpleasant dimension. It is interesting to speculate upon the 
theoretical modifications likely to follow concessions of this kind, such 
possibly, for example, as dimensionless feelings, since all of the other 
Wundtian possibilities have already been rejected by this school. 

Chas. Hughes Johnston. 
University of Michigan. 

Time-Relations of the Affective Processes. Taizo Nakashima. Psycho- 
logical Review, N. S., Vol. XVI., No. 5, September, 1909. Pp. 303-309. 
The purpose is to test the time of affective arousal and the dependence 
of affective intensity upon the duration of the stimulus. 

For colors the shortest time ranged from .84 to .98 second, and for 
geometrical figures, .72 to 1.08 second. The feeling arousal always fol- 
lowed the sensory arousal. The time sense was very definite and there 
were few cases of mixed feelings. The reaction time, for complex visual 
impressions also, proved to be somewhat longer than the cognitive reaction 
time, for simple colors it being considerably so. Practise shortened the 
time a good deal, although only a slight effect was noticeable for tones. 
The conclusions from this testing of the time relations in the different 
sense departments, and their relations to the physiological expressions, are 
as follows: These judgments are as immediate as sensory judgments of 
psycho-physics; the time-relations, aside from being invariably longer, 
show relatively the same variability as those of sensory; the method of 
reaction is here similarly applicable; the time relations of affective to 
sensory processes vary in the different sensory fields, being close in the 
tactual and olfactory senses and remote in the color sense; and all vary 
with the variation of the stimulus. 

The two ways of accounting for the longer time necessary for the 
affective arousal are sharply contrasted. One view is, that affection is a 
definite resultant of a sensation, sensation-idea, or idea complex, and that 
it is experienced after these complex processes have been consummated 
(his own interpretation of Munsterberg) . The other view (Titchener's) 
is that the delayed appearance of feeling is due primarily to its lack of 
distinctness, reinforced by the further fact that affective judgment in 
complex sensory or apperceptive states is reached as quickly or more so 
than in the purely sensory cases. The author prefers the latter, although 
he does not deny affective clearness and affective attention. 

The similarly possible directness of judgment in affective as well as 
in sensory process is stressed as a point of kinship. One feels that the 
author, maybe unconsciously, is nevertheless trying by some other than a 
direct exhaustive introspective method, or at most by a sort of nose-count- 
ing tabulation of answers, to establish qualitative likeness here. The way 
they objectively seem to act after measuring their tardy time of entering 
consciousness (as compared with sensory process), even if figures should 
show such absolute similarity or identity in behavior, would in no sense 
invalidate their absolute qualitative unlikeness. 



